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CHINA. 


The present aspect of China—and indeed 
of what part of the heathen world may not 
the same be said?—is interesting and auspi- 
cious. The day-dawn, perhaps, is near in 
which the sun of Christianity is to rise upon 
that benighted region. Whata moral change 
would be wrought in a region inhabited by 
one third of the human species—by the con- 
version of a single man! That which hap- 
pened to Constantine and to Clovis may yet 
happen to the imperial Tartar, and the gates 
of his empire be opened to the light and life 
of Christianity. There can be no doubt that 
the prophecy will come to pass, and that fu- 
ture ages will behold that vast people pursu- 
ing the career of arts and science and virtue, 
beneath the banner of the cross. 

The subjoined interesting notice, extracted 
from Gutzlaff’s voyages, will be welcomed by 
all who take an interest in the coming of that 
day, when the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth. 


The first effort of protestant Europe to 


tempt. 


The barriers to success, from the| that till this hour has nourished me !—the 


principles and policy of the government, and| land of my fathers’ sepulchres !~a land I es- 
other sources, appeared also to be such as to|teem ‘most precious, because there I trust I 


prove, in the absence of the direct and visi- 
ble manifestations of divine power, almost 
insurmountable. It was, however, deemed 
a solemn duty to make the attempt. Ro- 
bert Morrison, then a student, was select- 
ed as an individual, to whom the important 
trust could be confided, and all the means 
available in preparing for the work were made 
use of, prior to his departure. The sending 
forth of several individuals was at first con- 
templated, and Dr. W. Browne, the present 
secretary of the Scotish Missionary Society, 
was chosen as one of the associates of R. 
Morrison ; but this intention was afterwards 
relinquished, and ultimately the latter em- 
barked alone. 

Uncertain where his lot would be cast ; 
whether jealousy and bigotry would permit 
him to remain in China, or force him to re- 
move ; whether he should be cast among 
friends and Christians, or strangers and ene- 
mies, he went forth relying on the faithful- 
ness and power of Him who hath said, “ Lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the end.” 
Referring to their chief design, and to their 
hopes in sending him forth, the directors 
of the society, in their letter of instructions, 
observe :~-" We trust that no objection will 
be made to your continuing in Canton, till 


you have accomplished your great object of 


acquiring the language ; when this is done, 
you may probably soon afterwards begin to 
turn this attainment into a direction which 
may be of extensive use to the world. Per- 
haps you may have the honour of forming a 


communicate the gospel to the millions of|Chinese dictionary, more comprehensive and 


China, was made by the Christians of Eng- 
land united in a voluntary association, desig- 
nated the Missionary Society. This institu- 
tion was formed in the year 1795, by the 
union of clergymen and laymen of the epis- 
copal and other denominations of Christians ; 
and its sole object was to spread the know- 
ledge of Christ among heathen and other un- 
enlightened nations. Some distinct appella- 
tion having since been found necessary, 
without the slightest change of constitution, 
principles, or object, the original designation 
has been altered to that of The London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Soon after the establishment of this insti- 
tution, its attention was directed to China: 
but the vastness of the work here presented, 
the difficulties and perils of every order 
which attended any endeavour to gain access 
to the people, acquire their language, and 
introduce the doctrines of the gospel, were 
such as to repel rather than invite to the at- 














was born again, and there the saints in num- 
bers dwell! Happy land! May the light of 
the gospel never be removed from thee! The 
prayers of a departing missionary are ended. 
Amen and amen.” R. Morrison sailed by 
way of America, and the sympathy, kindness, 
ani attention he received from devoted Chris- 
tian friends, during the period of his short 
sojourn there, were of the greatest service to 
him in the early period of his residence at 
Canton. 

By the care of a gracious Providence, he 
reached the shores of China, in September, 
1807. Here an unexplored field, an untrod- 
den path, and a work, the vastness and per- 
plexities of which would have been appalling 
to an ordinary mind, appeared before him. 
He had difficulties to contend with, that no 
future missionary will meet; and labour to 
perform, which once achieved will serve for 
all who may follow in his train. Keeping his 
eye steadily fixed on the great object of his 
mission, as soon as he reached his destina- 
tion, he pursued, under circumstances of 
great privation, the study of the language, 
which he had commenced, with the best as- 
sistance he could procure, before leaving his 
native country. He was favoured with the 
blessing of health, and in dependence on the 
divine blessing, he grappled with the difficul- 
ties of his work. By a circumspection the 
most careful and unremitted, he escaped in- 
terruption from the suspicious jealousy of his 
enemies: and by persevering labour, unre- 
laxed and undiverted, he finally overcame 
the difficulties of his task. The self-denial 
which he imposed, and the earnestness with 


correct than any preceding one ; or, the stil] 

greater honour, of translating the sacred | which he sought to make every thing bear 
Scriptures into a language spoken by a third | upon the object of his mission, will appear 
part of the human race.”’ How satisfactorily,|from the fact of his spending the day with 


by the divine blessing, these works have been 
accomplished, will be shown hereafter. 

In the month of January, 1807, R. Mor- 
rison left his native land, and was viewed by 
some, probably by many, as a weak infatuat- 
ed enthusiast, but regarded by others as 
bound on an errand the most benevolent and 
important that had ever been undertaken. 
He was followed by the warm affection and 
the fervent prayers of many of the most pious 
and devoted ministers and members of the Bri- 
tish churches. The following is the record he 
has preserved of his feelings on taking his 
leave of the shores of Britain :—* This is in 
all probability, (but God alone knows,) the 
closing prospect of a land I shall visit no 
more. O may the blessing of God rest upon 
it! The land that gave me birth !—the land 


his teacher, studying, eating, and sleeping, 
in a room under ground,—adopting the Chi- 
nese costume—foregoing the pleasures of in- 
tercourse with his countrymen, and taking 
his meal with the Chinese who taught him 
the language. As Dr. Milne remarks, “ He 
felt a zeal which bore up his mind, and ena- 
bled him, by the blessing of God, to perse- 
vere. So desirous was he to acquire the lan- 
guage, that even his secret prayers to the 
Almighty were offered in broken Chinese. 
The place of retirement is often fresh in his 
memory, and he always feels a sort of re- 
gard for it, as being the childhood of his 
Chinese existence. 

‘“* At this time so strong was his sense of 
the necessity of caution, so unwilling was he 
to obtrude himself on the notice of the people 
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of Macao, that he never ventured out of his|ever, his attention chiefly to the translation 
house. He earried this precaution further;of the Sacred Scriptures, this great work 
than was-necessary; but it seemed better to was carried forward with diligence and care. 
err on the safe side. His health began to} In the early part of 1813, another portion 
suffer from it, so that he could scarcely walk! of the Sacred Scriptures was finished and 
across the room with ease to himself. Thej|printed, and a few copies forwarded to the 
first time he ventured out in the fields|directors of the London Missionary Society. 
adjoining the town of Macao, was in a/On their presenting a copy to the British and 
moonlight night, under the escort of two| Foreign Bible Society, that institution, with 
Chinese.” a degree of liberality which has characterised 
‘ The friendly regard of the Americans resi-|all its proceedings, voted five hundred pounds 
dent at Canton, has already been noticed. The |towards the printing and circulation of por- 
gentlemen connected with the East India|tions of the Scriptures in China. 
Company, were many of them not less atten-| Hitherto R. Morrison had pursued his ar- 
tive. In the close of the year 1808, Mr.|duous labours alone, a circumstance which 
Morrison received an appointment in the Ho-| adds to the difficulties, and diminishes the 
nourable Company’s factory, which he has| facilities for usefulness in any mission. But 
held to the present time, with credit to him-| even under these disadvantages he had proved 
self, satisfaction to the company, and without | that the difficulties were not insurmountable, 
neglecting the great object of his mission,—/and had shown the practicability of the ob- 
the communication of the gospel to the Chi-|ject proposed by its establishment. He had 
nese. Intent on this, as soon as he was suf-|solicited assistance, and in 1812, the Rev. 
ficiently acquainted with Chinese, his endea-| w, Milne, who had been preparing for mis- 
vours were directed to the communication of|sionary services, under the able tuition of 
divine knowledge to those who taught him|the late Dr. Bogue, was appointed to be 
the language of their country. The religious|his companion. Accompanied by his wife, 
instruction given on the Sabbath to the few/he reached Macao in July of the following 
Chinese who could be induced to attend, bas, | year (1313,) was welcomed by R. Morrison 
excepting under unavoidable interruptions, | with sincere and ardent joy; but within two 
been continued to the present time. The|or three days after his landing, the jealousy 
labours, to which all who devote themselves|and intolerance of the papists prohibited his 
to the service of Christ among the heathen|remaining in the place, and a peremptory 
look forward with strong anticipations of | order from the Portuguese governor of Macao, 
pleasure, were pursued under very different} required him to embark in a vessel then leav- 
circumstances, from those which have attend-|jng the harbour. Remonstrance and entreaty 
ed the efforts of the Christian missionary in| were useless; he was under the necessity, in 
other parts of the world. The latter has ge-jabout a fortnight afterwards, of separating 
nerally, when master of the language of the|from his wife, and proceeding to Canton, 
people, been permitted, as often as his| where, as he expresses it in his Retrospect of 
strength and other means would admit, to re-|his Mission, he found among the heathen 
pair to the highways, the markets, the festi-|that hospitality which had been denied him in 
vals and temples of idolatry, and, lifting up|a Christian colony; for perils among pagans 
his voice amidst the crowds gathered around |he had endeavoured to prepare himself, but 
him, declare unto them the unsearchable|tnis was a trial which he did not expect. 
riches of Christ. “ Instead of this,’ as Dr.| Deprived of the encouragement, counsel, and 
Milne observes, in his retrospect of the mis-| assistance of his predecessor, at a period 
sion, “all that the missionaries to China| when his experience, his acquaintance with 
could frequently do, was to address an indi-|the genius and character of the Chinese, and 
vidual or two, with fear and trembling, in an|his instruction in the language appeared so 
inner apartment, with the doors securely |indispensable, he pursued alone, with the 
locked.’ To persevere under such discour-|few aids within his reach, the study of the 
agements required no common strength of| language, until he was joined by his prede- 
principle, no faint and wavering love to/cessor at Canton. For three months he en- 
Christ and love to souls, and no mere tran-|joyed every advantage which the instruction 


sient impulse of desire for their salvation. {and guidance of R. Morrison could afford ; 
After this experiment had been continued) and while employed in the laborious task of 


nearly three years, this devoted missionary | acquiring the language, every other kind of| former, according to Carreri Gemelli, feed in 
tried the practicability of printing part of the| mental employment was suspended, and the| particular on a large species of oyster, and 
Scriptures. The Acts of the Apostles,—the| energy of all his faculties devoted exclusive-|fearful of inserting their paws between the 


translation of which had been the work of| ly to this great object. open valves, lest the oyster should close and 
some Roman catholic missionary,—a copy of 


_ For “ The Friend.” 
CONTRIBUTION, NO. 2. 


The study of nature in the abstract is de- 
lightful and instructive, and calculated at once 
to expand and invigorate the human intellect; 
but when this study is pursued by the Christian 
mind, and with a direct reference to the great 
Creator and Upholder of ail things, how much 
greater is the delight, how much more in- 
structive does this knowledge then become! 
My God, (says the great and good Fenelon,) 
he who does not see thee in thy works, sees 
nothing. He who does not confess thy hand 
in the beautiful productions of this well ordered 
world, is a stranger to the best affections of 
the heart. It was no doubt with sentiments akin 
to this, and with feelings wrought up to adora- 
tive fervency by the contemplation of the beau- 
tiful and marvellous works of creation, that the 
pious Bard of Olney gave vent to his emotions 
in the following exquisite lines: — 

“ A voice is heard, that mortal ears hear not 

Till thou hast touched them ; ’tis the voice of song, 
A loud hosanna sent from all thy works; 

Which he that hears it with a shout repeats, 

And adds his rapture to the general praise. 

In that blest moment, Nature, throwing wide 

Her veil opaque, discloses with a smile 

The author of her beauties, who, retired 

Behind his own creation, works unseen 

By the impure, and hears his power denied.” 


But it is time to return to the subject of the 
molluscous animals. In my last, it will be re- 
membered, several species of this class of ani- 
mals were noticed as injurious to man; the re- 
marks which I shall offer to-day, and which are 
chiefly taken from the second letter of the se- 
ries, will go to show the indirect benefits, at 
least, of this class of the animal creation. In 
the first place, then, the mollusca furnish food 
for an enormous number of animals, perhaps 
more than any other one class; they constitute 
the food not only of man, but of beasts, birds, 
and fishes. As, however, it would be tedious 
to enumerate all, or the greater number of 
such animals as rely upon the mollusca for 
food, we shall only notice those which possess 
some particular interest, or which minister di- 
rectly to the necessities or luxuries of man. 
“* To commence with quadrupeds, it is nothing 
surprising that the different species of walrus, 
inhabitants of the ocean, should feed partly on 
shell fish? But one would not expect to find 
among their enemies animals strictly terrestrial. 
Yet the orang outang and the preacher mon- 
key often descend to the sea to devour what 
shell fish they may find upon the shores. The 










































































: ; : iintnautiennh crush them, they first place a stone within the 
which he had obtained in England ; and had, shell and then drag out their victim with safety. 
as his knowledge of Chinese increased, re- ne | Dampier saw monkeys take oysters from the 
vised it for printing, was his first undertak- 


hs: seeslhdaeshaneteneir did saith ae | beach, lay them on a stone and beat them with 
. " ' b mo uain with agricuitura al-| ; ; 
ing: The effort wes “eat y und encour fairs, the better I am pleased with them; insomuch | another till they demolished the shells. Wafer 
aged him to persevere. grammar was neXt) +1,5+'T can no where find so great satisfaction as in| Observed monkeys in the islands of Gorgonia to 
repared. _ | those innocent and useful pursuits. In indulging! proceed in a similar manner; and those of the 
In 1811, within four years after his arrival 


these feelings I am led to reflect how much more de-| Cape of Good Hope, if we are to credit La 
in the country, the translation of the Gospel] lightful tu an undebauched mind is the task of making) Loubere, perpetually amuse themselves by 


of Luke was finished and printed ; and other improvements on the earth, than all the vain glory} 


: 7 ‘transporting shells from the shore to the to 

; which can be acquired from rava it by th t| P gs sk ate ps 
smaller works, of the catechetical and devo- culateceugted - exeset of " Conquest — Washington'e| of the mountains, undoubtedly with tne inten- 
tional kind, were prepared,—directing, how-| Letters to Arthur Young, ‘tion of devouring them at leisure; eve the 
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fox, and the racoon, and the common cat,| habits of the swarms of fish, which every where} nious little sailor, (says the Conchologist’s 
will eat muscles and other bivalves.” traverse it, we may reasonably conclude that} Companion.) is frequently seen in fine weathe" 

“In some parts of England it is a prevalent, | their utility in this respect in the economy of|calmly riding on the billows with his sails ex- 
and probably a correct opinion, that the shelled | nature is very great.” panded to the wind: and extending two oar- 


snails contribute much to the fattening of their) But the molluscous animals are more di-|Shaped tentacule for the purpose of rowing 
sheep. rectly useful to man in affording to the fisher- his fragile bark; thus steering his course with- 
“The sweetest mutton,” says Borlase, “is! man an inexhaustible supply of the best means} 0ut chart or compass, self-taught in the art of 
reckoned to be that of the oo o_ of ensnaring the “ hapless victims of his art.” | navigation, at once both vessel and pilot: 
which feed on the commons where the sands|Qn every coast the shell fish peculiar to it P dike 
are scarce covered with the green sod, and the | are dedliind for this purpose. a hn tet i Selec ~~ his way 
grass exceedingly short; such are the towers|valuable of the class in this respect, is the 
or sand hillocks in Piran sand, Gwythien, and | Soligo Vulgaris, or as it is called, the hoe fish.| Yet still he sails along regardless of adverse 
Senangreen, near the Land’s End. From these |+« With this animal one half of all the cod taken| winds, and undeterred by the perils of the 
sands come forth snails of the turbinated kind, |at Newfoundland is caught. It appears there|deep, apparently conscious that he contains 
but of different species, and all sizes, from the|in throngs about the middle of August, and| within his shell all the requisites for naviga- 
adult to the smallest just from the egg; these| seems to succeed to the capelin, (the fish with | tion, rudders, sails, oars, and cordage. In short, 
spread themselves on the plains early in the} which the other half is taken,) as if to supply,|a vessel which no human hand has formed, and 
morning, and whilst in quest of their own food | immediately, provision to the cod.” It is made| guided by no human skill; a striking proof 
among the dews, yield a most fattening nourish-!no use of except for bait, but in this way it is| amidst the terrors and the wonders of the deep, 
ment to the sheep.” Hist. of Cornwall, p. 286. |incalculably useful, being at once wealth to in-| that whilst nothing is too great for the control- 
‘““ Among birds the mollusca have many | dividuals and strength to the state. ling power of Omnipotence, nothing is too 
enemies. The pied oyster catcher receives its) « Crowds of inferior animals certainly feed| humble for his protecting care. 
name from the circumstance of its feeding on) 4, the mollusca. Thousands of littoral shell| It is conjectured that we owe to the nautilus 
oysters and limpets, and its bill is so well cal-| 6.) are devoured by the sea anemones, (Acti-|aud its kindred argonauta, the origin of the 
culated for the purpose of forcing asunder the nie); and the common starfish knows so well|art of navigation, and that our reasoning race 
valves of the one, and of raising the other from how to force the oyster from his close retreat,| received their first ideas of sails, oars, rudders, 
the rock, that ‘ The Author of nature,’ as Den-| 4 destroys such numbers, that every dredger| &c- from observing the manner in which these 
ham says, ‘ seems to have framed it purely for! yh, observes one of their enemies and does| little shell fish\ managed to propel their boat- 
that use.’ Several kinds of crows likewise not destroy it, is liable to a penalty,” like shells by means of expanded membranes 
prey upon shell fish; and the manner in which and tentacule, 
they force the stronghold of their victims is 
very remarkable. A friend of Dr. Darwin 
saw above a hundred crows on the northern 
coast of Ireland, at once, preying upon muscles. 
Each crow took a muscle up in the air twenty 
or forty yards high and let it fall on the stones, 
which thus broke the shell. In Southern 
Africa, so many of the testacea are consumed 
by these and other birds, as to give rise to the 
opinion, that the marine shells found buried in 
the distant plains, or in the sides of the moun- 
tains, have been carried there by their agency, 
and not as is generally suppesed by eruptions 
of the sea. Mr. Barrow, who is of this opi- 
nion, tells us in confirmation of it, that there is 
scarcely a sheltered cavern in the sides of the 
mountains that arise immediately from the sea, 
where living shell fish may not be found any 
day in the year.”’ Travels in South Africa. 
* Sand shells furnish a few birds with part of 
their sustenance; the blackbird and the thrush 

















































“ The prickly star creeps on with fell deceit, 
To force the oyster from his close retreat, 
When gaping lids their widen’d void display, 
The watchful star thrusts in a pointed ray, 
Of all its treasures spoils the rifled case, 

And empty shells the sandy hillocks grace.” 


Jones. 


“ For thus to man the voice of Nature spake, 
Go, from the creatures thy instructions take ; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” 


These little animals have the power of ren- 
In intimate connection with the history of|4¢'ing their vessels specifically lighter or hea- 
molluscous animals is the fact, that shells af-|*'®* than the water in which they live, accord- 
ford to many of the inferior tribes of animals|'"& #8 '¢ may best suit their convenience, or 
a secure retreat and a habitation absolutely add to their safety: thus when they wish to 
essential to their existence; thus the celebrated | "iS¢ to the surface of their briny element, they 
soldier crab, whose naked body covered merely throw out from their shell a quantity of water, 
with a very delicate skin, would soon be crushed and in this way they lessen its specific gravity. 
by the tumultuous waves of his native element, On the other hand, when on the approach of 
or devoured by his natural enemies, was he not danger, or from any other gause, our little navi- 
to find a ready built habitation among the tur-| 2°" wishes to sink his mimic bont, the oar. 
binated univalves left vacant by the death of shaped tentacule are quickly drawn within his 
their proper owner. shell, the membranous sails are hauled down, 
“ The beautiful and delicate paper nautilus _ . — ete - aa ve a 
is not navigated over the surface of the ocean on a foraae ae rv 2 a re 
by its own architect, but by a species of cuttle sesh in Seed he ane oe 
fish, its parasitic inhabitar.t. ‘This surprising ae ide, Sean e sagacioasiittle ma- 
fact was long disputed by naturalists; but the Sede meters 6 ee = 
specimens brought to England by the gentle- rt led in the sib of fishermen ” The adeeb 
men of the unfortunate Congo expedition have elt venented saint of tite Getib tel ok. 
mon species of Hélices. These they break very }enabled Dr. Leech and others, to give it very cpeailie sted which he promised to iflustrate 
dexterously by reiterated strokes against some | great probability, if not to demonstrate its truth. the benefits Sr poe B steer animals to man- 
stone, and it is not uncommon to find a great|The observations of Sir Edward Home are kind: it atin this be Sindee hens’ dlavobaiaal 
quantity of fragments of shells together, as if|not less decisive; he found the ova of the ani- inate ‘tie the descriptions of the eae 
brought to one particular stone for this very mal caught in the paper nautilus (Argonauta,) and habits of the animals under consideration, 
purpose. Fishes are apparently very stupid |to differ from those of every other testaceous than was his original intention, but he trusts 
animals, and incapable of devising any strata-|animal that lives in the water.’ he has not been unnecessarily prolix or weari- 
gem to surprise the unheeding cench. Shell|\this may be, whether the animal inbabiting uanea ia his attempt to illustrate, by the above 
fish, nevertheless, in their ‘grotto work en-|the shell of the nautilus be an original proprie-|¢ ote some. certainly not the heats of those 
closed,’ are the frequent victims, not indeed |tor, or whether he be an intruder, holding his nayvelianl edhe by ‘which it ite acnedl f.. 
of the cunning, but of the insatiable appetite | floating castle vi et armis, the writer of this| 6:16 Wisdom to surround his ea man 
of fishes; and from the stomach of a cod or a|does not pretend io sufficient conchological |. f ‘ 
flounder we may procure many a shell not 


: jin this nether world, for 
knowledge to settle so knotty a point. But| 

otherwis¢ easily attainable. When, indeed, we 

call to mind the vast numbers of molluscous 


however equivocal may be the claim of this “ Wonderful indeed are all His works, 
animals which crawl on the bottom, or swim 


little fellow to a good moral character, there Pleasant to know, and worthy to be al! 
in the bosom of the ocean, and the voracious!ness as an experienced scaman. 











* Whose notes 
Nice finger’d art must emulate in vain,’ 


depend in a great measure, when winter has 
destroyed their summer /ood, on the more com- 


However 


can be no doubt as to his abilities and adroit- Had in remembrance, always with delight.” 
This inge-' 11 mo. 1834. 
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For “ The Friend." 

JOHN MILTON. 

; (Continued from page 50.) 

In 1643, wken in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age, Milton married Mary Powell, the daugh- 
ter of a cavalier and justice of the peace in 
Oxfordshire. His choice appears to have been 
hastily made, and was not fortunate. His spouse, 
accustomed when in her father’s house to 
much company and joviality, and strongly at- 
tached to the royalist cause, soon tired of her] oral pleading, or an oration, is universally al- 
studious and republican husband, and longed} lowed to be the finest of his prose writings. 
to escape from spare diet and a house full of|In it he defends the liberty of the press with 
pupils, to mingle again in the gaieties she had] an elegance of style, and force of argument, 
left behind her. Availing herself of the earnest] rarely surpassed. In 1645, Milton collected 
suit of her relations, she obtained permission|his Latin, English, and Italian poems, and 
to visit them, after having been absent from| published them. Their picturesque imagery 
them a month, and upon being summoned|and brilliant language gained for them a kind 
back to her home by her husband, she refused| reception by the public, though the times were 
to return. Milton, having sent repeated Jet-/ too full of anxiety to allow of much encourage- 
ters and messengers to her which were unan-; ment being given to polite literature. Passing 
swered or dismissed with contempt, after|over without comment several other produc- 
mature deliberation, resolved to repudiate| tions of his pen, put forth about that time, we 
her upon the ground of disobedience, and| must now briefly notice his works while in 
in order to support and defend the course| public life. Upon the death of King Charles, 
of conduct which he was about to pursue,| the executive power was lodged in the hands 
he wrote his essay upon “ The Doctrine and|of a council of state; who, being unwilling to 
Discipline of Divorce,” which he dedicated| employ the language of a rival nation in their 
to the “ Parliament and Assembly of Divines| intercourse with other powers, resolved to 
at Westminster.” For the sentiments con-| adopt the old Roman tongue in the interna- 
tained in this work, and another calléd his| tional intercourse. The office of Latin secre- 
** Tetrachordon, or Expositions on the four| tary was therefore created, and as Milton was 
chief places in Scripture which treat on Mar-| considered the most proficient and learned 
riage,” he was denounced by the clergy, who} scholar in the liberal party, a committee was 
finally succeeded in having him cited before} appointed to solicit him to fill it, to which he 
the house of lords. He was, however, speedily | consented, and remained in the office while it 
dismissed without penalty by that tribunal, but| continued. During which time, he wrote nu- 
he never forgave the clergy the part which| merous letters and state papers which are said 
they then acted towards him. Deceived by|to be models of classic and diplomatic com- 
the principles upon which he rested his argu-| position. Upon the very day of the king’s 
ments in favour of allowing divorce for other| execution, there had been hawked about the 
causes than that mentioned in Scripture, and| streets of London a work entitled, the “ Eikon 
conscientiously believing himself released from| Basilike, or Royal Image,” purporting to be 
his former vows, it was not long before he/a collection of reflections and sentiments upon 
commenced paying his addresses to the daugh-| the transactions, and sufferings of his eventful 
ter of Dr. Davis, a young lady celebrated for} life, drawn up by the king himself, and found 
her beauty, and the accomplishments of her| amongst his papers. ‘This contrivance of the 
mind. ‘This coming to the knowledge of his| royalists produced upon the public mind, 
erring wile, it, together with the failure of the| shocked as it was at the tragical termination 
royal cause, and the consequent distress of her] of their sovereign’s life, an effect almost un- 
father’s family, determined her to seck a re-| paralleled. Fifty thousand copies of the work 
conciliation with her offended and injured hus-| are said to have been sold in one year in Eng- 
band. Knowing Milton’s stern perseverance} land alone. ‘The council saw the danger which 
in whatever course he believed to be right,| threatened them, but knew not how to remedy 
and feeling that her conduct had forfeited\the evil. As an only resource they directed 
many of her claims upon his justice, she re-| Milton to prepare an answer. Though he felt 
solved to appeal to his generosity. For this) it to be an invidious task to reply to what most 
purpose, having ascertained that be was in the| wen believed to be a genuine record of the re- 
habit of making daily visits to the house of a|ligious feelings of the departed prince, yet he 
mutual friend, she repaired thither, and await-|drew up and published a commentary upon 
ed his coming: upon his arrival, she suddenly|each separate head contained in the Eikon 
entered into the room where he was seated,| Basilike, giving his work the title of ** Ikono- 
and throwing herself upon her knees at his|clastes, or Image Breaker,” the famous sur- 
feet, she implored his forgiveness. Milton|name of some of the Greek emperors. In 
struggled at first to repress the rising emotions| this, Milton contrasts the prayers and Chris- 
of his heart, but his generous nature could not| tian meditation ascribed to the king with his 
resist its dictates, and her prayer; he raised| conduct and known actions, showing their en- 
her from her suppliant position and granted] tire inconsistency; and concludes with express- 
her a full pardon, and so little did he allow|ing an opinion, which time has since verified, 
himself to remember her misconduct, or that|that the work was manufactured by one of the 
of her family in countenancing her desertion,| royal household, and palmed upon the public 
that he ever after treated her with the kindest] for the purpose of ,awakening their sympathy 


attention, and when they were involved in the 
general ruin of the king’s party, he received 
the whole of them into his hoase, and exerted 
his political influence in their behalf. In 1644, 
Milton published his ‘* Tractate on Education,” 
which developed a plan of study only adapted 
to minds as gifted as his own, and also his 
* Areopagitica, or Speech for the Liberty o 
Unlicensed Printing.” This latter production, 
which must be considered in the light of an 







































































for the exiled family. But our author was ere 


long called upon to plead the cause of civil 
and religious liberty upon a stage far more ex- 
tensive, and before an audience better pre- 
pared to listen with candour to his manly elo- 
quence. Charles the Second, having resolved 
to state his father’s case to all Europe, pre- 
vailed upon Claudius Salmasius, one of the 
most celebrated scholars of the age, to enlist 
in the service, and vindicate the cause of roy- 
alty, prelacy, and the house of Stuart. He 
accordingly published his ** Defensio Regia,” 
in which he supported the doctrine of the di- 
vine right of kings, and attempted to prove 
that all power belonged exclusively to them. 
Milton was present in the council, when he 
was called upon by them to stand forth as the 
champion of his country, and in defence of the 
rights of all mankind. ‘Though debilitated by 
repeated attacks of the gout, and threatened 
with the loss of sight, yet proud of contending 
with such an antagonist in such a cause, he 
soon performed the duty imposed upon him, 
by producing his “ Defensio pro Populo An- 
glicana.”’ In this he asserted the indisputable 
sovereignty of the people, and demonstrated 
the settled law of nature and justice, that they, 
with the senate, are superior to kings, from 
the oath of allegiance to whom the subjects 
are released when the prince becomes a ty- 
rant, or spends his time in sloth or voluptuous- 
ness. Milton’s triumph was complete. The 
work was read and applauded by the various 
nations of Europe, and though publicly burnt 
at Paris, yet foreigners of the highest distinc- 
tion, and even the ambassadors of crowned 
heads, tendered him their congratulations. 
The council of state, in testimony of their ap- 
probation of his services, voted him a present 
of a thousand pounds. Salmasius died before 
he could finish a reply satisfactory to himself; 
but Milton published a “ Defensio Secunda,” 
in answer to an abusive work published by 
Peter du Moulin, a Frenchman, and after- 
wards Prebendary of Canterbury. Flushed 
with his recent victory, Milton commences his 
second defence in a style compatible with the 
reputation he had already acquired, and the 
further success which he anticipated. “I 
now, (he says) feel myself not in the forum or 
on the rostrum, surrounded by a single people 
only, whether Roman or Athenian, but as it 
were, by listening Europe, confiding and pass- 
ing judgment. Encompassed by such count- 
less multitudes, it seems to me that from the 
columns of Hercules, to the farthest borders 
of India, throughout this vast expanse I am 
bringing back, | am bringing home to every 
nation liberty, so long driven out, so long an 
exile: and as is recorded of Triptolemus of old, 
that | am importing from my own city, fruits 
for the nations, but of a far nobler kind than 
those of Ceres.” Having been reproached by 
bis adversary with his blindness, he answers 
with magnanimity: * To be blind is not miser- 
able, but not to be able to bear blindness, that 
is miserable indeed. Then let the slanderers 
of the judgments of God cease their revilings. 
Let them know that | neither repine at, nor 
ropent me of my lot; that [ remain fixed, 
immovable in my opinion: that I neither have 
found, nor believe that God is angry with me: 
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nay, that in things of the greatest moment I|Cyriac! this three year’s day, these eyes, though 


have experienced and acknowledge his mercy, 
and his paternal goodness towards me. That 
above all, in regard to this calamity, I ac- 
quiesce in his divine will; for it is He himsel 
who comforts and upholds my spirit, being 
ever more mindful of what he shall bestow 
upon me, than of what he shall deny me. 
Neither am I concerned at being classed, 
though you may think it a dreadful thing, with 
the blind, with the afflicted, with the weak; 
since there is a hope that on this account I 
have a nearer claim to the mercy and protec- 
tion of the Sovereign Father. There is a way, 
and the apostle is my authority, through weak- 
ness to the greatest strength. May I be one 
of the weakest, provided only, in my weakness 
that immortal and better vigour be put forth 
with greater effect: provided only, in my dark- 
ness the light of the divine countenance does 
but more brightly shine; for then I shall at 
once be the weakest and most mighty, shall be 
at once blind and of the most piercing 
sight.”’ 

With this admirable defence, Milton closed 
his part in the political controversy : indeed 
the constant fluctuation in government, toge- 
ther with his domestic afflictions, by remind- 
ing him of the frail tenure at which life and 
its blessings are held, warned him of the ne- 
cessity of concentrating his unbroken ener- 
gies upon the great poetical work which he 
had long contemplated. In 1652, his wife 
died, leaving him three daughters, one, an 
infant. At the time when he commenced his 
reply to Salmasius, he was suffering under 
the approach of blindness, and his physicians 
warned him that if he persisted, it would 
cost him his eyes. ‘Their prediction was ve- 
rified, and his enemies considered his afflic- 
tion asa judgment for writing against the 
king, and one of them went so far as to re- 
proach him with it, from the pulpit. But in 
a letter to his friend Phileras of Athens, he 
truly accounts for the severe visitation, by 
ascribing it to his “ wearisome labours” and 
studious watchings, which, in his arthritic 
and debilitated constitution, produced amau- 
rosis. He thus describes its approach.— 
“It is now about ten years, I think, since | 
first perceived my sight to grow weak and 
dim. When I sat down to read as usual in 
the morning, my eyes gave me considerable 
pain, and refused their office, till fortified by 
moderate exercise of boty. If I looked ata 
candle, it appeared surrounded by an iris. In 
a little time a darkness covering the left side 
of the left eye, which was partially clouded 
some years before the other, interrupted the 
view of all things in that direction. Objects 
also, in front seemed to dwindle in size, 
whenever I closed my right eye. Brilliant 
flashes of light used to issue from my closed 
eyes; and afterwards, upon the gradual fail- 
ure of my powers of vision, colours propor- 
tionably dim and faint, seemed to shoot forth 
with a degree of vehemence and a kind of 
inward noise.” I will conclude my notice 
of this affecting part of Milton’s history with 
the beautiful sonnet which he addressed to 
his friend, Cyriac Skinner, upon the sub- 
ject. 

















Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 


jointly. 


clear 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot ; 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot : 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 


Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against heaven’s hand or will ; nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope : but still bear up, and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
‘he conscience, Friend, to have lost them overplied 
In Liberty’s defence ; my noble task, 
Of which gs rings from side to side. 
This — might lead me through the world’s vain 
mas 
Content tho’ blind, had I no better guide. 


(To be continued.) 


A few weeks since when we introduced a 
short notice of the late Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, we had not room for the following re- 
port of its committee on Indian concerns 
presented on that occasion. It is interesting 
as showing the benevolent zeal with which 
they continue to pursue, under obvious diffi- 
culties, their care for the benefit of the Sha- 
wanese Indians, who were formerly their 
neighbours, but a few years since, by an ar- 
rangement with the United States govern- 
ment, were removed to a tract of country 
west of the Mississippi. 


Report of the Indian Committee. 
“To the Yearly Meeting, now sitting: 


Shortly after last Yearly Meeting, we received a 
communication from the chiefs of the Shawanese In- 
dians, informing us that they were in a suffering con- 
dition, for want of necessary provisions. A meeting 
of the committee was called immediately, and mea- 
sures entered into, in order to afford them some re- 
lief; a. committee was appointed to receive and for- 
ward such articles of provision, as Friends in their 
different neighbourhoods, might be willing to contri- 
bute, and from the liberality of Friends on that occa- 
sion, there was collected about three thousand pounds 
of bacon, and eleven and a half barrels of flour, 
which was shipped from Cincinnati, to the care of 
Richard W. Cummins, Indian agent, residing near 
them, for his attention in distributing to their neces- 
sities; he having informed us that he would attend 
to it. The freight of said provisions amounted to 
near one hundred dollars, and the greater part of that 
was freely contributed. 

The committee last year united in a plan of opera- 
tions, which we propose to be governed by in future. 
It was offered for the approbation of the committees 
of Ohio and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, but we have 
not as yet received any official reply. 

The plan united in, is as follows; viz. We are 
willing to propose asa plan, for the proceedings of 
the committees in future, that the concern of the ci- 
vilisation of the Shawanese Indians, who have here- 
tofore been under our care, and who have removed, 
and are now living on the Arkansas river, be carried 
on by the three Yearly Meetings, of Baltimore, Ohio, 
aud Indiana, and that the active part of the business 
devolve on the committees of Ohio and Indiana 


That there be a suitable family placed among the 
Indians, as superintendent, and a school kept up 
regularly with at least twenty-five scholars, who are 
to be taught the use of letters, and the domestic arts. 
That the children of such Friends as may reside 
among the Indians, way be permitted to attend the 
school, which will doubtless be to the further advance. 
ment of the Indian children in a knowledge of our 
language, and that allowance be made by Friends, 
for the schooling of such children ; and that it be the 
duty of the superintendent to give such counsel and 
direction, at all times, to the’ Indians, as in his opi- 
nion may be beneficial to them, in their agricultural 
pursuits, &c.; that the care and management of the 
school be confided to them, with the assistance of a 





































man Friend, a mechanic to be employed for that and 
~— purposes, as the superintendent may think 
st. 


That there be buildings erected suitable for such an 
establishment on the Indian land, if approved by them, 
and as soon as practicable, to put a sufficient quan. 
tity of ground under cultivation, in order that the 
children may be employed, a part of their time, work- 
ing on the farm ; and that a woman Friend be employ- 
ed to assist in the family. 

_ As we are well aware that a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion is necessary; and that 
it is almost useless to attempt such a work as that of 
civilisation among the Indians without such a know- 
ledge being introduced among them ; and in order to 
bring this into effect, we propose, if consistent with 
the views of government, that inasmuch as a sub- 
agent and blacksmith aro to be employed and paid by 
government, that suitable Friends, with families, be 
recommended by the committees to the secretary of 
war, and if approved of by him, appointed to such 
stations, that thas there might be a number of Friends 
sufficient to hold a religious meeting ; and that the 
Indians have an opportunity to attend and sit with 
Friends, which we apprehend would not only be be- 
neficial to the Indians themselves, but a strength to 
our members, whose lot it may be thus to be separat- 
ed from the society of their friends, with such an im- 
soon charge and responsibility resting upon 

em. 

_We are willing further to propose, that all commu- 
nications, in case of emergency, either to the Indians 
or to government, be made by the committee having 
the immediate charge of the concern; and that the 
funds designed for carrying on the concern be lod 
with the treasurer of the committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. 

And further, we lay before the Yearly Meeting the 
following communication from our dear friends in 
England, on the subject of Indian civilisation.” 


The communication referred to, signed by several 
Friends of London, and dated 4 mo. 23d, 1834, an- 
nounces a subscription by Friends there, to the amount 
of nearly three hundred pounds sterling, in aid of 
Indian civilisation, and contains various enquiries 


and suggestions respecting the proper management of 
that concern. 


A singular instance is to be seen any day in the 
third avenue, in the devoted attachment of a fine 
young Newfoundland dog, and an old worn out 
horse. 

A gentleman of this city, among many horses, 
lately had one that served him long and faithfully, 
and being past work, sent him down to Daniel 
Flynn’s, near Yorkville, te wear out the little re- 
mainder of his life in good pasture. After being 
turned out for this purpose two or three days, a fine 
large Newfoundland dog who had been accustomed 
to the veteran, missed his old friend from his accus- 
tomed stall, and by some strong instinct, traced him 
to his pasture field. No sooner had he found him 
than he seemed resolved they never again should 
part. 

He immediately took up his quarters with him in 
the open field, and has never left him, morning, noon 
or night. This quadruped Damon and Pythias may 
be seen together any day at Flynn’s, and it is some- 
what curious to observe the care and attention with 
which the dog watches and guards the old horse. 
While he grazes, his faithful friend lies down to rest, 
and when he has finished and reposes on the geass, 
the “ watch dog” moves around him like a sentry on 
his post, nor will he allow any one to approach. For 
a time the dog was almost starved, for his faithful at- 
tendance wae not observed by any who could cater 
for him; but when it became known, not only did 
his owner permit him to follow his inclination, but 
the horse's entertainer became the dog’s provider, and 
now his daily meals are taken to him in the field, for 
no coaxing or entreaty can induce him tocome within 
the house, or leave his ancient friend for even an hour. 
How few such disinterested attachments car be found 
among men; man boasts himself far superior to the 
brute, yet how often is reason thus admonished by in- 
stinct.— New York Traveller. 
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For“ The Friend.” | tice, which is not founded in the doctrines of | perform the perfect and acceptable will of 
LEWIS’S REPLY. Christ and his apostles. Our testimonies are| God. s. 
(Continued from page 54.) not the prejudices of education; they are the —_— 

One of the bulwarks of Quakerism, in| testimonies of the Holy Spirit in accordance; The reviewer proceeds to assert, that “it 
which the late separatists attempted to make| with the precepts of the gospel, and those|is a striking attribute of Quakerism, that it 
a breach, was the influence of education and| who yield to its convictions feel bound to/discourages free and independent thought.” 
parental authority, and the respect which had maintain them. If we do not intend to re-|* The children of the sect are strongly im- 
always been paid to the religious character duce to practice the religion which the| pressed with its peculiar dogmas as early, 
and principles of the founders of the Society.| Scriptures inculcate, why should we be so perhaps earlier than they can possibly under- 
Their leader alleged that though the early|anxious to circulate them? Is it necessary|stand them ; and to call in question these 
Friends acted up to the light which they had| that every person should possess a Bible, and| dogmas, they are taught to consider a wilful 
received, still it was but twilight, and sup-| read it at least once a day, if he is at liberty|sin against the inward light—a most gross 
posing himself to have reached the meridian,|to disregard its precepts by a life of volup-| and capital heresy.” ‘In consequence of 
he imagined he was to lead the Society for-|tuousness and worldly grandeur? What pos-| the restraint to which they are subjected in 
ward, out of principles which it had always|sible benefit does he derive from his Bible,| the formation of their earliest opinions, it 
held. ‘Tradition, he would say, was a mighty|if he treats with contempt the commands|comes to pass that these opinions afterwards, 
bulwark against reformation. And a mercy|and the example of its author, by refusing to|instead of being moulded by their own en- 
it was to many, if it defended them from his| conform his life thereto! The same standard lightened reflection, and subjected to the test 
inroads. As longas Fox, Barclay, and others| of doctrine, which teaches the divine cha-|of Scripture and common sense, are little 
were suffered to hold a place in the cenneution!| racter and the merits of Jesus Christ, informs|else than mere prejudices ; and instead of 
of the members, he saw it was impracticable|us that he made himself of no reputation,| forming a habit of independent thought, and 
to revolutionise their sentiments. It was ne-| that he took upon him the form of a servant,| impartial judgment, there is every probabili- 
cessary, therefore, to cast a shade over the| that he came not to be ministered unto, but) ty that they will, to a great extent, surrender 
religious reputation of those worthy experi-|to minister; and though the foxes had holes)the right of thinking for themselves, and 
enced Christians. Accordingly he sometimes|and the birds of the air nests, he had not|tamely confide in the dictation of the oracles 
compared them to children in their leading| where to lay his head. His mother and re-| of the sect.” 
strings—sometimes he and his followers took | puted father were evidently poor—his birth- He appears, in this case, to have made a 
the course adopted by Bugg and other apos-| place, a stable—his manner of life the most| mistake nearly similar to one committed by 
tates, falsely charging them with Socini-|simple, and his companions men of little|an eminent advocate in one of our southern 
anism, and garbling their language and| education, and of the lowest employments. | courts, who forgot on which side he was re- 
misrepresenting their Christian doctrines.| He was called the carpenter’s son, a friend|tained, and commenced his argument in op- 
Education, where it taught those principles,|of publicans and sinners. His whole life, as| position to his client. One or two of his 
which Hicks wished to lay waste, was consi-| well as his doctrines, were at variance with] expressions, it is true, serve to show that he 
dered extremely pernicious, and the young) every principle of selfishness, worldly policy| had not altogether forgot the side on which 
people were frequently urged to think and|and splendour. He denied them all. Cer-}he was engaged ; but he must have drawn his 
decide for themselves. Once released from| tainly he who could have arrayed himself in| portrait from a society with which he was 
what they termed the prejudices of education, | al! the magnificence of the greatest earthly | much better acquainted than with the Society 
and the respect which religion always taught) princes, had a meaning in taking upon him/of Friends. The features of the original are 
to be due from children to parents, and to| this lowly and despised character. He could| indeed tolerably well preserved in the picture. 
those set over them, they hoped the ground|not have designed that that of his followers) It is the labelling that is wrong. 
would be fully prepared to receive their anti-|should be directly the reverse of his own.| It is generally admitted, and probably never 
christian opinions. _ | While this holy pattern of humility, poverty,|denied in this country, that a republican go- 

Hicks’ shafts were aimed at the divine cha-| and suffering, is so conspicuously held out for) vernment is much more favourable to the 
racter of the Saviour, and the merits of his; us to follow, with what consistency can the|development of intellect, than a monarchy 
propitiatory offering. While he advocated a/ advocates of the Bible dare to puta sneer) or aristocracy. What a republic is, compar- 
belief in the light of Christ, and the proprie-| upon a life of sclf-denial? Would he have/ed with an aristocracy, in political life, such 
ty of maintaining the testimonies of Friends| set such an example, and called upon us ‘o) are the religious institutions of Friends, com- 
against a hireling ministry, war, &c., the|take up the cross daily, and follow him, had| pared with those which the reviewer attempts 
fashions and complimentary language of the| he intended it as a matter of perfect indiffer-|to support. The exercise of the ministry 
world, he denied those fundamental Christian| ence, whether we lived in luxury, and adopt-| with us is not confined to a particular order 
doctrines. The danger now seems, that after|ed the fashions and customs of a vain world, | of men trained for the purpose, but left open 
resisting his infidelity, we may be insidiously|or not?’ We know that simplicity and plain- | to all, of either sex, who may be divinely 
despoiled of some of those very important| ness alone do not constitute religion ; but we called and qualified for the service. Every 
practical testimonies, by the blandishments|also know that those who surrender them-| station in the church is open to any one who 
of the world, and under the same absurd pre-|selves to the requisitions of the Spirit of|has received, and properly improved, the ta- 
text that they are the mere prejudices of edu-|Christ, are brought to see the emptiness of] lents which the station requires. The gene- 
cation. Having conflicted with the spirit of| all earthly pomp and glory, that it is vanity|ral discipline of the Society is settled, and 
unbelief, in its efforts to overturn the faith of|and vexation of spirit and a burden to the|its execution conducted, in meetings which 
the Society, through the influence of a po-|Chbristian. He can take no life in it, but will all our members may attend. In the delibe- 
pular preacher, we must now turn round and| feel bound to deny himself the indulgence of| rations of those assemblies, the young as well 
deféid oursclves on the other haud, through|it. All have not the same degrees of light,}as the old are allowed to participate. It is 
the help of divine grace, against the subtie|and are not alike faithful to what they have ; remarkable that Thomas Clarkson, well known 
workings of the grand deceiver, who would,| but wherever the Holy Spirit is followed, it for his labours in behalf of the African race, 
if possible, rob us of those distinguishing] will operate essentially in the same manner,|and who is probably better acquainted with 
testimonies, heretofore steadfastly borne by|to redeem from the corruptions that abound) the Society of Friends than any other man 
Friends. Robert Barclay asserts, that “ we|in the world, regulate the desires and habits,| who never belonged to it, represents inde- 
look upon the Scriptures, as the only fit out-|and set the affections on heavenly things.|pendence of mind, as one of the striking 
ward judge of controversies among Chris-|Then it is seen, that in comparison with the| characteristics of its members; and that he 
tians, and that whatsoever doctrine is contrary | interests of eternity, all the glitter of the|deduces this trait from the nature of their 
to their testimony, may therefore justly be| world is lighter than vanity, and the upper-| religious institutions. The general reception 
rejected as false.” Accordingly we profess| most prayer of the heart is, to be transform-|of dogmas relative to faith and practice, 
to adhere to no religious principle nor prac-|ed in the spirit of the mind, and to know and| without examination or comparison with 





Scripture testimony, is scarcely compatible 
with the admission of that portion of our 
belief which the reviewer so frequently makes | 
the subject of taunting remark, viz. the 
doctrine of an inward light. For how is it 
possible to believe that a measure of the 
Spirit of Truth is given to every man to profit 
withal; that by taking heed to the manifesta- 
tions of this spirit we are to understand the 
doctrines of the gospel, or to know, with 
satisfactory clearness, our individual duties; 
and yet to rest our faith ona set of unexa- 
mined dogmas, depending entirely on the 
opinions of men as fallible as ourselves? 
Those very peculiarities, which the reviewer 
appears to consider as indications of an im- 
plicit surrender of the judgment tothe “ dog- 
mas of the sect,’’ can hardly fail to lead to 
examination and sober reflection. The voung 
man who finds himself surrounded by people 
of highly respectable character, who freely 
indulge in numerous practices, which his 
education has taught him to deny, is forcibly 
impelled, either to reject the peculiarities of 
his profession without examination, or to en- 
quire, deeply and seriously, why the Society 
to which he belongs, should be thus distin- 
guished from most other professors of the 
Christian name. And we may be assured 
that few, in the early walks of life, will so 
far disregard the influence of general cxam- 
ple, as to conform very closely to the pecu- 
liarities of their education, unless they find 
something more than mere prescription to 
bind them to the observance. 

The system of Quakerism, both in its doc- 
trine and discipline, is more completely cal- 
culated to excite examination and indepen- 
dent thought, than any other with which | 
am acquainted. As to submitting our opi- 
nions to the test of Scripture and common 
sense, it will be time enough to charge us 
with deficiency, when we are proved to hold 
some peculiar tenet which the Scriptures, 
and a sound rationality, do not support. Of 
the conformity of our doctrines to Scripture 
testimony, more will appear in the sequel. 

He proceeds to state, that “‘ Quakerism is 
unfriendly to intellectual culture, inasmuch 
as it keeps the mind conversant with trifling 
things, and magnifies their importance by 
elevating them into the fundamental peculia- 
rities of the sect.” Here, as before, he is 
pleading on the wrong side. For it appears 
by his specifications, that this general charge 
is founded on the practice of Friends using a 
plain dress, speaking in correct Scripture 
language, and calling each other by their 
proper names. In other words, we are judg- 
ed to be employed in trifling things, because 
we do not think proper to vary the cut and 


easily conceived. Does he mean to tell us,|the business of others, rather than of Friends, 
that the prophets and apostles, and even Jesus|to examine why the use of the proper name 
Christ himself, wished to engage the believ-|should be a peculiarity. 

ers in trifling things? «« Why take ye thought 
(or why are ye anxious) for raiment* Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow, For “The Friend.” 
they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet 1} The sentiments on education in the essay 
say unto you, that even Solomon in all hisjof C. E. Beecher, | deem excellent,—and 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these.” | worthy of the attention of teachers. Respect 
Matt. vi. 28, 29. “I will that women adorn|is due to experience, especially where it is 
themselves in modest apparel, with shame-| connected with @ consevitious regard to the 
facedness and sobriety; not with broidered | highest interests of the pupils—the obligation 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array. But,| to have reference in all they do, to the honour 
which becometh women professing godliness,|and blessing of their heavenly Parent. This 
with good works.” 1 Tim. ii. 9. “ Whose|should not be made a subject of too frequent, 
adorning, Jet it-not be that outward adorning|or common-place remark; but it should be 
of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold,| always kept in view by their instructers. Simi- 
and of putting. on of apparel; but let it be} lar sentiments published in 1768 by a member 
the hidden man of the heart, in that which is| of our Society, who was sometimes employed 
incorruptible, even the ornament of a meek|in teaching, seem to corroborate those views, 


(To be continued.) 
—_ 
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and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of|and may be profitably revived. 


God, of great price.” 1 Pet. iii. 3, 4. 


of superfluity in dress. Now, the object 
which the Society of Friends have in view, 
is, to maintain that sobriety of dress which 
the apostles commend ; and to avoid those 
excesses which are so solemnly reproved. If 
the observance of this practice is a peculiari- 
ty, it is not our fault. The apostle did not 
make it a condition, that the Christian wo- 
men must not be peculiar. They were todo 
what was proper; whether others followed the 
example or not. 

Again, are we triflers because we observe 
the apostolic injunction, “to hold fast the 
form of sound words;” and avoid a corrup- 
tion which originated in the gross and fulsome 
adulation paid to the Roman emperors during 
the decline of that empire? Were Luther 
and Erasmus triflers, because they expressed 
their dislike of the confusion of numbers 
which this servile flattery first introduced ? 
If the use of Scripture language to each’ 
other is trifling, why do we all use it in our 
addresses to the Almighty? Would the re- 
viewer tolerate the substitution of you, for 


thou and thee, in the prayers of Christians ?| 


Let the advocates of the Bible cease to be 
inconsistent with themselves, and the lan- 


See} 
also, Isaiah, iii. 16—20, for a severe rebuke | 








To encourage children to do things with a 
view to get praise of men, to me appears an 
obstruction to their being inwardly acquainted 
with the spirit of truth. For it is the work of 
the Holy Spirit to direct the mind to God, that 
in all our proceedings we may have a single 
eye to him. ‘To give alms in secret, to fast in 
secret, and labour to keep clear of that dispo- 
sition reproved by our Saviour, “ But all their 
works they do for to be seen of men.” Mat. 
xxili. 5. 

That divine light which enlightens al! men, 
I believe, does often shine in the minds of 
children very early, and to humbly wait for 
wisdom, that our conduct toward them may 
tend to forward their acquaintance with it, 
and strengthen them in obedience thereto, ap- 
peurs to me to be a duty on all of us. 

By cherishing the spirit of pride, and the 
love of praise in them, I believe they may 
sometimes improve faster in learning, than 
otherwise they would; but to take measures 
to forward children in learning, which na- 
turally tend to divert their minds from true 
humility, appears to me to savour of the wis- 
dom of this world. 

If tutors are not acquainted with sanctifica- 
tion of spirit, nor experienced in an humble 


guage of Friends will cease to be a pecu-| waiting for the leadings of truth, but follow 


liarity. 

The reviewer seems to consider the use of 
a plain dress, the language of Scripture, and 
of our proper names, as matters of indiffer- 
ence ; and yet as tending to degrade the in- 
tellect of those who adhere to them. What 
elevation the understanding obtains by using 
Mr. (a corruption of master) instead of the 
proper name, is difficult to discover. But 
certainly he showed little respect to the pre- 


colour of our clothing, to suit the freaks and |cepts of the Saviour, when he wrote the 
fancies of an ever-varying world. Whether|passage before us. ‘ Be not ye called Rabbi 
we regard the dignity of the philosopher, or|(master) for one is your master even Christ, 
the humility of the Christian, we shall arrive |and all ye are brethren.” The term Rabbi, 
at the conclusion, that plain apparel, adapted | appears to have been the Mr. of the apostolic 
to the real purposes of dress, not calculated |age, which the disciples were not to receive, 
to foster pride, is most consistent with ge-|and consequently could not lawfully give to 
nuine wisdom. But how a writer, who pro-jeach other. If the term master, whether 
fesses to set so high a value upon the Holy {distinctly articulated, or minced into mister, 
Scriptures, can reprove us for putting in prac-|is not strictly true when applied to those who 
tice what they so frequently advise, is not|possess no authority over us, it seems to be 


the maxims ef the wisdom of this world, such 
children who are under their tuition, appear to 
me to be in danger of imbibing thoughts, and 
apprehensions, reverse to that meekness, and 
lowliness of heart, which is necessary for all 
the true followers of Christ. 

Children at an age fit fur schools, are in a 
time of life which requires the patient atten- 
tion of pious people, and if we commit them 
to the tuition of such, whose minds we believe 
are not rightly prepared to “ train them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” we 
are in danger of not acting the part of faithful 
parents toward them; for our heavenly Father 
doth not require us to do evil, that good may 
come of it; and it is needful that we deeply 
examine ourselves, lest we get entangled in 
the wisdom of this world, and, through wrong 
apprehensions, take such methods in educa- 
tion, a3 may prove a great injury te the minds 
of our children. 
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It is a lovely sight to behold innocent child-| 
ren! and when they are sent to such schools 
where their tender minds are in imminent 
danger of being led astray by tutors, who do 
not live a self-denying life, or by the conver- 
sation of such children who do not live in 
innocence, it is a case much to be lamented. 

While a pious tutor hath the charg: of no 
more children than he can take due care of, 
and keeps his authority in the truth, the good 
spirit in which he leads and governs, works 
on the minds of such who are not hardened, 
and his Jabours not only tend to bring them 
forward in outward learning, but to open then 
understandings with respect to the true Chris 
tian life; but where a person hath charge of 
too many, and his thoughts and time are so} 
much employed in the outward affairs of his 
school, that he does not so weightily attend to} 
the spirit and conduct of each individual, as 
to be enabled to administer rightly to sll in 
due season; through such omission he not only | 
suffers, as to the state of his own mind, but the} 
minds of the children are in danger of suffering | 
also. 

To watch the spirit of children, to nurture 
them in gospel love, and labour to help them 
against that which would mar the beauty of 
their minds, is a debt we owe them; and aj 
faithful performance of our duty, not only 
tends to their lasting benefit, and our own 
peace, but also to render their company agree- 
able to us. 

Instruction, thus administered, reaches the 
pure witness in the minds of such children| 
who are not bardened, and begets love in 
them toward those who thus lead them on; 
but where too great a number are committed 
to a tutor, and he, through much cumber 
omits a careful attention to the minds of clild- 
ren, there is danger of disorders gradually in- 
creasing amongst them, till the effects thereof 
appear in their conduct, too strong to be easily 
remedied. 

A care hath lived on my mind, that more 
time might be employed by parents at home, 
and by tutors at school, in weighitily attending 
to the spirit and inclinations of children, and 
that we may so lead, instruct, and govern 
them, in this tender part of life, that nothing 
may be omitted in our power, to help them 
on their way to become the children of our| 
Father, who is in heaven. 


TO THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Fair flow’r, that lapt in lowly glade 

Dost hide beneath the greenwood shade, 
Than whom the vernal gale 

None fairer wakes on bank or spray, 

Our England’s lily of the May, 
Our lily of the vale. | 


Ari thou that “ Lily of the field,” 
Which, when the Saviour sought to shield 
The heart from blank despair, 
He show’'d to our mistrustful kind, 
An emb!em to the thoughtful mind 
Of God's paternal! care ? 


Not thus I trow : for brighter shine 
To the warm skies of Palestine 
Those children of the east. 
There, when mild autumn’s early rain 
Descends on parch’d Esdrela’s plain, 
And Tabor’s oak-girt crest— 
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More frequent than the host of night, 

Those earth-born stars, as sages write, 
Their brilliant disks unfold ; 

Fit symboi o! imperi il state 

Their sceptre-seeming forms elate, 
And crowns of burnish'd gold. 


But not the less, sweet springtide’s flower, 
Dost thou cisplay the Maker's power, 
His skill and handy work, 
Our western v illey's humbler child; 
Where in green nook of woodland wild 
Thy modest blossoms lurk 


What though nor care nor art be thine, 
The loom to ply, the thread to twine ; 
Yet, born to bloom and fade, 


Thee 


, too, a lovelier robe arrays, 
Than e’er in Israel's brightest days 


Her wealthiest king array'd. 


Of thy twin leaves th’ embowered screen 

Which wraps thee in thy shroud of green ; 
1 hy Eden-breathing smell : 

Thy arch'd and purple-vested stem, 

Whence pendant many a pearly gem, 
Displays a milkwhite bell; ~ 


Instinct with hfe thy fibrous root, 
Which sends from earth th’ ascending shoot, 
As rising from the dead, 
And fills thy veins with verdant juice, 
Charg’d thy fair blossoms to produce, 
And berries scarlet red ; 


The triple cell, the twofold seed, 

A ceaseless treasure-house decreed, 
Whence aye thy race may grow, 

As from creation they have grown, 

While spring shall weave ber flowery crown, 
Or vernal breezes blow ; 


Who forms thee thus with unseen hand ; 
Who at creation gave command, 
And will'd thee thus to be, 
And keeps thee still in being thro’ 
Age after age revolving, who 
But the Great God is He ” 


Omnipotent to work his will ; 

Wise, who contrives each part to fill 
The post to each assign'd; 

Stull provident, with sleepless care 

To keep ; to make the sweet and fair 
For man’s enjoyment, kind! 


* There is no God,” the senseless say:— 
“O God, why cast’st thou us away ” 
Ut feeble faith and frail, 5 
The mourner breathes his anxious thought— 
By thee a better lesson taught, 
Sweet lily of the vale. 


Yes ! He who made and fosters thee, 
In reason’s eye perforce must be 
O! majesty divine ; 
Nor deems she that his guardian care 
Will He in man’s support forbear, 
Who thus provides for thine. 


Field Naturalist’s Magazine, September, 1833. 
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Considering the almost insuperable obsta- 
cles which the Chinese have ever opposed to 
any thing like a change or melioration of their 
jcondition, the accounts which oceasionally 
jreach us, of latter time, indicative of better 
| prospects, and of openings there and in the 
j adjacent istands for the introduction of Chris- 
— are not only highly cheering, but con- 
| Stitute a distinguishing trait of the age in which 
we live; and it has for some time been our 
| design to prepare for this Journal a connected 








| summary of the information to be obtained on 
this head. ‘This intention has now been su- 
perseded by the article headed China, furnished 
by a correspondent, and a part of which is in- 
serted to-day. It may not be known to some 
of our readers, and therefore it is proper to 
mention, that Charles Gutzlaff, from whose 
| writings the extracts were made, has himself 
for several years been engaged in travelling 
up and down through that country, distributing 
religious tracts, the Scriptures, or portions of 
them, and in other respects promoting the 
spread of the gospel. He is, we believe, a 
Prussian by birth, and it is stated that he ap- 
| prehended himself religiously bound to devote 
himself to this enterprise, though at a sacrifice 
of very flattering prospects, even of kingly 
| patronage, in his own land. 
The destruction by fire of Friends’ meeting 
|house in Richmond, Virginia, has been an- 
; nounced through the newspapers. Our agent 
there under date of 11th month, 15th, writes, 
Our meeting house in this city has been re- 
cently destroyed by fire, and not insured—a 
serious loss upon the few Friends here.” 


j 
| 


The committee appointed to superintend 
ithe boarding school at Westtown, will meet 
jin Philadelphia, on sixth day, the 12th of 
| 12th mo., at three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
A teacher is wanted for the boys’ writing 
|school at Westtown. Apply to Thos. Steward- 
son, Arch, near Fourth street. 
a0 

An experienced teacher and book-keeper, 
wants a situation in either business. No ob- 
jections will be made to the country;—apply 
jat this office. 

Norice.—Thomas Booth, corresponding 
clerk of the ‘Tract Association of Friends, 
| has removed to No. 96, South ‘I'welfth street. 

An annual examination of the pupils, (co- 
| loured boys.) under the care of the “ Phila- 
|delphia Association of Friends for the Instruc- 
ition of Poor Children,” will be held in the 
second story of the Adelphi school house, in 
Wager street, near 'I'birteenth street, north of 
| Sassafras street, on sixth day afiernoon next, 
ithe 5th of twelfth month, at half past two 
o'clock. 
| The friends of the institution, and the pa- 


rents and guardians of the children are invited 
jto attend. 





Diep, on the 29th of tenth month, 1834, Mary 
ains, widow of Samuel Hains, in the 80th year of 
her age. 
on the 30th of tenth month, Saran Avstin, 
wife of Amos Austin, in the 83d year of her age, 
both members of Ancocas Particular Meeting, and 
Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
on the 5th instant, at his residence in Balti- 
more, James Carey, in the 83d year of his age. 
suddenly, on the 9th of tenth month last, at 
South Yarmouth, Massachusetts, Ruose Axin, only 
daughter of Abiel Akin, aged 29 years, a member of 
the Society of Friends, 
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